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Amnesty 


The demand for amnesty for 1,500 con- 
scientious objectors still in prison in this 
country has mounted recently as the United 
States persists in delaying action on this 
question at home after having demon- 
strated a policy of democratic justice on 
the issue abroad. The number of COs in 
prison now exceeds the number in CPS. 

In an appeal to President Truman last 
month, 139 authors asked for amnesty. 
Their letters stated: os a 

“Tt is indeed ironic that conscientious 
objectors are still being punished here 
when last fall Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
effected the release of almost a million 
political prisoners, pacifists among them, 
in Japan, and in August Lieut. Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay proclaimed an amnesty for a 
million young political offenders in Ger- 
many.” 

Signers of the letter included Pearl 
Buck, John Dewey, John Dos Passos, Wil- 
liam Saroyan, Lillian Smith, Christopher 
Isherwood, and Thornton Wilder. 


Ministers Picket White House 

The interest of religious groups in this 
issue was dramatized October 16th when 
60 ministers from 20 states picketed the 
White House in behalf of amnesty. Repre- 
sentatives of the group who interviewed 
David Niles, a presidential secretary, were 
reported to have obtained assurance that 
a report on the question was in process 
of preparation. Hope has been high for 
some time that presidential action would 
soon be forthcoming. 

Amnesty Vigil 

Carrying on practically a one-man cru- 
sade around the clock in behalf of amnesty 
for all COs and freedom for six imprisoned 
strikers, four of whom remain in prison, 
is Roger Axford, Methodist minister, who 
was recently released from prison after 
27 months for failure to cooperate in any 
way with the Selective Service Law. 

After being bodily evicted about 7:30 
p.m., September 20 from Attorney General 
Clark’s office with Ashton Jones and 
Charles Wellman (who was carried out) 
following failure to get consideration from 
the attorney-general, Axford and Jones 
stayed all night on the Justice Department 
steps at an entrance usually used by Clark. 
Axford has been there continuously since 


(Continued on page 2) 


COs Worth Millions 


CPS men were worth at least $18,000,000 
to the government according to a press 
story attributed to Selective Service head- 
quarters in Washington. 

The story quotes the report as saying 
that COs during the war completed more 
than 5,388,700 man-days of work. The story 
explains that “the $18,000,000 saving is 
based on Department of Labor figures as 
to what the same work would have cost if 
the government would have had to pay for 
it in the usual way. And it doesn’t include 
an estimated $2,000,000 which individual 
states saved by the work of conscientious 
objectors in hospitals.” 
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Camp Closings 

Civilian Public Service this month drop- 
ped below the 1,200 mark in assignee en- 
rollment with prospects for further shrink- 
ing during the remainder of the year. A 
holiday on drafting recently declared by 
the War Department for the rest of 1946 
will eliminate futher assignments to camp. 
The scheduled number of men will be dis- 
charged (unmatched by an _ equivalent 
number of new arrivals according to 
earlier expectations). There is the possi- 
bility that releases will be speeded in view 
of the Army policy of discharging men 
with only a year of service where addi- 
tional service under the 18 month enlist- 
ment would be of questionable value 
because of time limitations. 

Six Mennonite camps and units closed 
during September. They were Hagers- 
town, Md., Fort Collins, Colo., and Belton, 
Mont., (base camps) and the following 
special projects: Cleveland, Ohio, hospital; 
Lima, Ohio, hospital; and Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, hospital. October closings of Men- 
nonite units were scheduled as follows: 
Macedonia, Ohio and Ypsilanti, Mich., hos- 
pitals, October 1; Farnhurst, Del., Norris- 
town, Pa., hospitals, October 30; Howard 
R. L, hospital, October 31; and all dairy 
farm and dairy testing units, October 30. 
The base camp at Beltsville, Md., is due 
to close January 1, 1947 and the hospital 
unit at Marlboro, N. J. will terminate 
December 31 of this year. 

The last Brethren base camp to close 
was at Wellston, Mich. It terminated 
August 30th as did the agricultural ex- 
periment station at College Park, Md. The 
hospital unit at Sykesville; Md., closed Sep- 
tember 30th. All Brethren dairy farm and 
dairy testing units are likewise scheduled to 
close at the end of this month. 

No COs were in process of assignment at 
the time of declaration of the draft holi- 
day. A few CPS men have been discharged 
shortly ahead of the scheduled release date 
when their camp or unit closed just prior 
to this date or when a slightly early dis- 
charge enabled them to enroll in school. 
A detailed statement of policy on speed- 
ing up discharges for various reasons is 
expected soon from Selective Service. 

According to the latest compilation, per- 
sonnel in CPS was divided last month as 
follows: Hawaii, 1; Commision on Christian 
Social Action of the Evangelical and Re- 

(Continued on page 3) 


CPS Evaluation 


Although most observers of Civilian 
Public Service agree that it is too soon to 
make an adequate overall evaluation of the 
program, various church leaders have from 
time-to-time ventured an analysis of its 
worth from various points-of-view. 

Such an evaluation from the standpoint 
of what the Mennonite church has learned 
from Civilian Public Service was made by 
Albert M. Gaeddert in a detailed, illus- 
trated article in the July issue of Mennon- 
ite Life, a well-edited smooth-paper publi- 
cation printed at North Newton, se scon 
“in the interest of the best in the religious, 
social, and economic phases of Mennonite 
culture.” Gaeddert headed the CPS sec- 
tion of the Mennonite Central Committee 
until recently. 

He introduces his article as follows: 
“When all the evidence is in, the Menno- 
nite church of the United States may find 
that Civilian Public Service has been one of 
the events of major importance in the last 
several decades of its history. To date, the 
program is still going, and we are too near 
the scene to give an objective evaluation. 
Originally the program was agreed to for 
a period of one year. Before that year was 
up along came Pearl Harbor and with it 
four years of war with a provision for an 
alternative service program which is still 
continuing. The program has taken on 
jropetate that no one had anticipated. 

he peak load, in terms of numbers of men 
in camps and units operated by the Men- 
nonite Central Committee, came in Septem- 
ber of 1945, when the month-end figure 
stood at 4,288. Of these, all but about five 
hundred were from Mennonite or affiliated 
groups. Through the more than four years 
it is likely that more than 5,000 Menno- 
nite young men were in Civilian Public 
Service for a longer or shorter time.” 

In his evaluation of the “camp experi- 
ence” Gaeddert stated: “By and large, men 
in camps and units operated by Mennonite 
Central Committee came because of con- 
victions founded on religious grounds 
Whether they had come to these convic- 
tions in their home, in the church, in the 
school, or largely through their own ex- 
periences is difficult to determine; but the 
majority came because of religious reasons. 

“It should likewise be stated that the 
Mennonite church, as such, conceived of 
the program as a part of the program of 
the church. It looked upon it as an op- 
portunity to nurture a substantial group of 
its young men in the faith. Never before 
had the church been in a position where it 
could reach a group of 4,000 of its young 
men in an educational program. Civilian 
Public Service provided this opportunity. 
The use of the term “education” will re- 
quire that we think of it more as a learning 
experience than as formal classroom work. 
There was some formal classroom work car- 
ried on, yet it would be. conceded by all 
that more was learned through the processes 
of living together in the dormitories, by 
working together on the project, and 
especially through the medium of problem- 
solving experiences.” 

From the standpoint of the individual, 
Gaeddert pointed out that “not all of the 
lessons learned can be placed on the posi- 
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Discha rges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge: 


For Length of Service: 


Bartow, Florida: Wallace D. Fisher, Maron G. 
Koehn, Ward 8. Eicher. ; 
Belton, Mont.: Sturges Miller, Gerhard Nichel, 
Johnny J. Duerksen, Curtis L. Dirks, Elden M. 
Schmidt, Raymond E. Weaver, Ora C. Aeschli- 
man, James G. Buller, John 1. Helmuth, Lloyd 
8. Schroeder, Melvin F. Becker, Virgil A. Miller, 
Jonas D. Hershberger, James F. Horst, Jacob E. 
Miller, Eli E. Mathews, Wilmonts E. Boeckner, 
Raymond P. Kliewer, Kaymond Jantz, Alton M. 
Lange, Albert J. Beachy, Ezra Uruh, John W. 
Bender, Eugene V. Siebert, Homer E, Yutzy, 
Elmer B. Steiner, Edward A. Wiens, Ervin 
Graber, Lloyd Brandenberger, Truman Beckler, 
Wilmer R. Roth, Lowell D. Burden, Melvin W. 
Shoup, Marvin J. Hostetler, Clinton D. Dyck, 
Raymond J. Reimer, Arnold Willems, Albert G. 
Friesen, Clifford Unruh, Otto Bartel, Abe Schrag, 
Wayne 8. Bontrager, Calvin L. Kropf, Harold A. 

Voshage. : 

Beltsville, Md.: Donald E. King, William D. Stuts- 
man, Earl C. Yutzy. , i 

Big Flats, N. Y.: Clifford J. Guindon, Richard E. 
Slauter, Lewis E. Wiegand, Richard R anson, 
Thomas Donnarummo, Lawrence E. Brodbeck, 
Henry L. Wildberger, Robert T, Barker, William 
8. Shirley, Samuel J. Keckler, John Higginson, 
Gerald J. Thomas, Milton A. Richards, Dusan 
G. Mraz, Lloyd B. Swift, Theodore R. Lanning. 
Lionel W. Staples. : 

Bowie, Md.: (including detached eervice) Raymond 
V. Treece, Wayne C. Comer, Robert E. Dudgeon, 
Donald W. Fillmore, Cassell J. Hoke, Harold K. 
Showalter, Orville H. Flora, Charles L. Alspaugh, 
Delbert 6. Hanlin, John Buckner, Franklin 
W. Hurst, Earl L. Hochstetler, Henry E. Gable, 
William E. Reish, Herber C. Sranding, John R. 
Zahniser, Harold L. Swartzendruber, James W. 
Dirks, Wilbert N. Bartel, Vernon M. Beachy, 
Adrain A. Boyd, Olin L. Prentice, Loren E. Zook, 
Robert K. Yoder, Samuel J. Miller, Charles E. 
Tincher, Clarence R. Shively, Elmer Selby. 

Camino, Calif.: Martin Nicholas, Warren Nichols, 
Roy D. Hershberger, Pete C. Cornelson, Robert 


L. Kaufman, Leland L. Good, Ray M. Gade, 
Dale C. Rumble, Norton K. Earle, Paul 
Rumble, Grant A. Mueller, Stanley é. Filbrun, 


Harold E. McClintock. 

CPS Dairy Farmer: Raymond 8S. Weaver, Joseph 
E. Denlinger, Raymend E. Sommers, Robert P. 
Carter, George W. Stickley, Martin R. Bartel, 
Peter Alvin, Jr., Orren W. Zuercher, Willie R. 
Thiessen, Malvin B. Schmidt, Elbert E. Esau, 
John R. Wiebe, Milford F. Brunk, John W. 
Peachey, Andrew M. Miller, Thomas W. Yoder, 
William H. Burkholder, David J. Miller, Manilius 
C. Miller, Clair E. Lehman, Dan J. Hostetler, 
Abram Ewert, Daniel P. Beery, Joseph G. Beery, 
Irwin R. Fleishauer, Paul Showalter, John ‘ 
Troyer, Stanley G. Shank, Harold I. Leppke, 
Carl W. Rodgers, Gideon Yutzy, Dwight F. 
Swartz, Jacob C. Flory, Sterling L. Brower, Ken- 
neth J. Brilhart, Levi S. Miller. 

CPS Dairy Tester: Marle C. Weaver, Jesse L. 
Yoder, Stuart M. Palmer, Curtis H. Unruh. 


CPS Guinea Pig: Richard J. Foote, John Carrol, 
Max E. Bertholf, James Hamilton, Colbert J. 
Downing. 

Cleveland, Ohio: William 8. Ryan, Robert F. 
Amstutz. 


Coast and Geodetic Survey: Harold E. Chamness. 

College Park, Md.: Victor M. Click, Wesley F. 

oursey. 

Durham, N. C.: Sheldon C. Ackley. 

Faruhurst, Del. Hospital: Roy Funk, Orville D. 
Both, Harvey Schrock, Abe C. Nickel, Daniel L. 
Miller, Mahlon V. Kennel, Ernest 8S. Ebersole, 
John P. Martin, Jr., Menno 8S. Beachy. 

Fort Collins, Colo.: Randall N. Burnett, Elmer M. 
Troyer, Albert H. Warkentin, Ralph C. Dyck, 

Bartel, Wilbur A. Unruh, Ww. 


Abraham Duerksen, John H. Peters, Theodore J. 
Jantzen, Eldon L. Jost, Archie A. McVey, Paul P. 
Karr, George A. Stutzman, Robert Gerber, 
Lloyd M. Yoder, Emanuel N. Yoder. 
Gauinburg, Tenn.: bernard C. Brown, Ralph E. 
Ney, Willard E. Miller, Ben S. Brendle, Abbott 
Cc. Henson, Harold P. Long, Frank M. Wright, 
J. C. Cox, Ford J. Sexton, Galen L. Cain, George 
C. Hinshaw, Chester A. Bruvold, Joseph A. Mil- 
ler, Louis Labasi, Clarence Wade, Jr., Ernest C 


Roberson, Ross I. Hinshaw, Warren D. Stetzel, 
John N. Dart, John C. Mullins. 

Glendora, Calif.: Frank L. Bridges, Nathan M. 
Whittl , Jr., Earl C. Blocher, 


Gulfport, iss.:; Martin Lehman, Quentin F. 
Bauer, Harold H. Showalter, Harry H. Showalter, 
Marvin F. Doerksen, Moses D. Schrock, Ralph 
A. Schlabach, John J. Hostetler, Leo J. Harder, 
Karl S. Unruh. 

Hagerstown, Md.: Abe M. Hochtetler, Homer J. 

artin, Jessie W. Maloney, Mervin Shetler, 
William J. Swartzentruber, Ora W. Richer, John 
J. Hershberger, Levi D. Schlabach, Ernest 
Barr, Danieal . Kauffman, Paul Witmer, 
Kenneth L. Showalter, Daniel B. Troyer, Jacob 
N. Yoder, William J. Kempf, John J. Kurtz, Jr., 
Robert G. Calvert, Doyle Leu, Albert E. 
Schrock, Albert C. Schlabach, Daniel C. Yoder, 
Ralph E. Yutzy, Jess G. yi Henry E. Mil- 
ler, Glen N. Christner, Jacob H. Peachey, Elmer 
B. mmers, Emanuel A. Schlabach. 

Howard, R. I. Hospital: Ernest A. Goertz, George 
P. Hazeltine, Alvin C. Miller, Lester R. Tyson, 
Morris N. Sherk, Robert W. Nyce, Christian L. 
Martin, Oscar J. Martin, Willard D. Hunsberger, 
Monroe L. Yoder, Richard N. Delp, Charles E. 
Oswald, Payson M. Miller. 

Independence, Ia. Hospital:Harold W. Saeger, Floyd 
J. Haldeman, Kenneth E. Saeger. 

Lig Ohio, Hospital: Jacob Mast, Jr., Andrew E. 

be: 


“3 
Lincoln, Nebr.: Abe Nichols, Glenn Smith, John 
Mishler, Harold E. Goertz, Paul S. Diener, 
Wallace Koop, Dean E. Wedel, Marlin R. Vogt, 
Edwin C. Leichty, Abe J. Isaac, Ellis Zuercher, 
John M. Dyck, Robert E. Yoder, Andrew J. 
Harms, Wilmer Unruh, LaVern Funk, Alvin W. 
Goerzen, Orville G. Saltzman, Victor D. Stucky, 
Joseph E. Flora, Harold H. Dick, Edward 
Ulrich, Paul V. Unruh, Milton D. Shmidt, Sam 
D. Koehn, Reuben E. Ensz, Melvin R. Flickinger, 
Paul M. Major, Walter F. Jenswold, Irvin E. 
Goertzen, Carroll E. Yoder, Bruce Handrich. 
Livermore, Calif. Hospital: Louis L. Unruh, Kenneth 
Friesen, Vernon Boss, Lawrence J. Schrock, 
Arthur W. Gerber, Edwin H. Sauder, Wilbur 
Graber, John W. Gaeddert, James A. Kauffman, 


James K. Greiner, Cecil W. Unruh, Vernon V. 
Buller, Roger L. Frantz, Lee J. Classen, Jacob 
H. Boldt, Jr., Jacob J. Redger, Warren G. John- 


son, Gordon L. Unruh, Wayne E. Miller, Robert 
A. Stelle, Sanford E. iller, Melvin W. Goode, 
Virgil A. Regehr, Richard L. Dirks, Arnold Prieb, 
Paul H. Harder, George Christner. 
Lyons, N. J. Hospital: Norman M. Moody. 
Marlboro, N. J. Hospital: Oliver R. Unruh, Alvin 
¥ Alva D. Tice, Robert A. Ebersole, 
W. Andreas, Moses J. Yoder, Eldon J. 
Schrock, Roland P. Brown, Alvin L. Heise. 
Minersville, Calif.: Morris J. Nazaroff, Tommy J. 


ones, James C. Gray, Vernon W. Cavender, 
Richard W. Kramer, John Babich, Robert K. 
Hofem, Robert M. Hood, Peter J. Berokoff, 


Alfred L. Johnson, Charles E. Tiebe, Gerald M. 
Rubin, Edwin T. Bower, Henry . Stevens, 
Maurice A. Rogers, Alvin W. Miller, Reginald 
L. Orvis, Jr., Jack W. Pavloff, James H. Morris, 
Donald E. Robitaille, Alex Buchnoff, Arthur R. 
Moffatt, Richard W. Murray, Fred D. Fellow, Jr., 
Harold V. Pride, Dean H. Harbour, Donald D. 
Williamson, Jr., August W. Becker. 

Norristown, Pa. Hospital: Ervin Hostetler, Otto 
Lohrenz, Albert D. Kurtz, John K. Byler, Robert 
G. Short, Andrew L. Stutzman, Eli N. Troyer, 
Jr., Mose M. Yoder, Olin V. Goering, Clayton 


W. Miller, Harold E. Rupp, Walter P. Steiner, 
Moses A. Troyer, Eli E. Mullett, Martin L. 
Peachey. 

North Platte, Nebr.: Ralph D. Jantze, Vernon P. 
ennel, Ruben Kliewer. 

Powellsville, Md.: Amos D. Knicely, John J. 


Weaver, John A. Erb, Jonas N. Wengard, Ellis 
B. Halteman, Eli J. Zook, Raymond W. Weaver, 
Glen R. Morris, Melvin M. Yoder, Alvin P. 
Miller, Willis J. Coblentz, John L. Raber, Paul 
D. Bowman, Paul O. Kulp, Stuart A hank, 
James F. Shetler, Peter P. Gingerich, Samuel C. 
Showalter, Wayne D. Troyer, John E. Hersh- 
berger, John W. Rumble, Franklin W. Rohrer, 
Maurice W. Holloway, Ray H. Diller, Willard 
D. Schmidt, Arthur B. Byler, Luke G. Landis, 
Amos A. Bricker, Jr., Clarence M. Eshleman, Noah 
R. Troyer, Dan D. Mast, Levi D. Miller, Harold 
L. Stauffer, Marvin D. Blosser, Mahlon 

Showalter, Ivan E. Holdeman, Ruben S. Erb, 
Eber A. Rhodes, Nathan E. Showal‘er, Chester 
E. Frey, William Rosenberger, Charles M. 
Mitchell, Paul A. Raber, Oliver E. Miller, Mahlon 
J. Miller, Ben A. Troyer, Leroy A. Garber, Walter 


— a igousoes. ae eed 

Sprin ity, Pa. Hospital: Anthony Is. 

oem Sn Ve.: Noah Stoll, Jake M. Miller, Sam 
D, Miller, Atlee Yoder. f 

Sykesville, Md. Hospital: Earl H. Spradling, Paul 
D. Oda, Robert J. Fenneman. 

Wellston, Mich.: Robert Bauer, Emery E. Pals- 


grove. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. Hospital: Ernest J. Goertzen, 


John J. Fisher, Jr., Clark D. Breneman, David 
D. Yoder, Willard 8. Krabill, John E. Juhnke, 
Cleland K. Miller, Enos Mullet, Wilmer Wagler. 

For Dependency Hardships: 

Norristown, Pa.: Herbert W. Kauffman. 

For Physical Disability: 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Charles W. Heywood, John 

. Wetmore. 

Powellsville, Md.: Wilbert O. Burrel. 

Cattle Attendants: 

Bartow, Fla.: Charles H. Yoder. 

Bowie, Md.: Philip M. Allred, Philip B. Wallick, 
Warren A. Sanger. 

Fort Collins, Colo.: Ray V. Eichelberger. 

Powellsville, Md.: William G. Rush, Alvin J. 


Noftsier, Asa D. Burkholder, Victor V. Diller, 
LaVerne Shetler, Solomon L. Wingert, Maurice 


W. Holloway. 
Staunton, Va.: Noah B. Hershey, Frederick W. 


Wehmeyer. 


Amnesty—(from page 1) 

that time, picketing in the daytime and 
sleeping in a sleeping bag on the steps at 
night. Pacifist friends and sympathizers 
keep him supplied with food and fre- 
quent companionship in his lonely vigil. 

In a statement for The Reporter, he 
said, “At this time it is my intention to 
leave the steps of the Dept. of Justice after 
all six hunger strikers are released.” This 
was in reference to six men who had been 
carrying on a prolonged hunger strike for 
amnesty and their own freedom. 

Of the six, Walter Gormley and Hank 
Dyer have since been released from the 
federal prison at Sandstone, Minn. Still 
in prison and on hunger strike are Mal- 
colm Parker, John Hampton and Igal Roo- 
denko at Sandstone and James Otsuka at 
Danbury, Conn. 

The men at Sandstone first refused to eat 
May 10th. They resisted forced feeding 
from September 5 until September 27 fol- 
lowing action of prison officials in putting 
three other COs in solitary confinement 
for refusal to work. 

Axford has been intermittently aided in 
his vigil by Wellman. The two were at- 
tacked by two Marines October 3 at mid- 
night. Their signs were destroyed and 
personal belongings scattered but they were 
not seriously hurt despite mauling, chiefly 
from one Marine (his pal soon desisted) 
and a civilian who joined the assault. 
They had previously been roughly handled 
by building guards who have steadily denied 
them admittance without entry cards which 
are refused. 

Axford is continuing his campaign in 
the hope that the attorney-general and 
the president will be spurred to heed the 
rising flood of protest over failure of the 
government to extend amnesty. 

Church Asks Amnesty 

_The commission on Christian Social Ac- 
tion of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church recently sent a letter to President 
Truman in support of amnesty. The letter 
stated that presidential amnesty in behalf. 
of COs in prison and restoration of civil 
rights by such action to those who have 
completed their terms “would be prac- 
tical recognition by our government that 
the supreme loyalty of the individual con- 
science is to God—a principle which those 
who are not conscientious objectors hold— 
and an action in harmony with our Ameri- 
can ideals of democracy and individual 
freedom.” 
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Conference 


The Consultative Peace Council, which 
includes representatives from most pacifist 
organizations in this country, continued its 
deliberations on how America pacifists could 
best work together for peace at a con- 
ference Sept. 11-14 at Pendle Hill, Pa. 

The conference concerned itself chiefly 
with the problems of disarmament, world 
organization and relations with Russia. De- 
tails of an action program to express the 
pacifist contribution toward solution of 
these problems were widely discussed. Fi- 
nal decisions on steps in the program will 
be carried in a future issue. 

In discussion of the situation with which 
we are confronted, the following view- 
points were mentioned: 

The domination of the material aspect 
of life—tremendous concern about outward 
things with neglect of inward things. 

Emergence of the concept of power and 
the colossal development of the instru- 
ments of power—economic, political, mili- 
tary. 

Increasing ruthlessness in the use of 
power. Unreality of man in the grip of 
things. Real question whether people in 
more than a superficial sense want to pre- 
vent an atomic war. 


Camp Closings—/from page 1) 


formed Church, 3; The Methodist Com- 
mission on World Peace, 7; NSBRO, 8; 
Government, 329; Brethren, 175; Mennon- 
ites, 870. 

The distribution of men by types of 
work was as follows: 

Soil Conservation, 404; Forest Service, 
285; National Park Service, 155; Bureau 
of Reclamation, 45; for a total of 889 
working for government agencies in base 
camps. 

A total of 504 men in special projects 
were divided as follows: mental hospitals, 
182; training schools, 5; Office of Scientific 
Research and Development and Office of 
Surgeon General, 17; dairy farms, 37; dairy 
testers, 16; agricultural experiment stations, 
38; Livermore Tuberculosis hospitals, 55; 
public health projects, 33; Puerto Rico 
Health project, 10; administrative detach- 
ed service, 29; food and clothing collection, 
68 ; general hospitals, 7; coast and geodetic 
survey, 4; farm administrative detached 
service, 2, Hawaii, 1. 
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Farm Deferment 


Draft registrants who are *deferred for 
farm work under the Tydings Amendment 
to the Selective Service Act cannot leave 
the farm to complete their education ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by Gen- 
eral Hershey. Those who leave the farm 
will be reclassified and processed for serv- 
ice if physically qualified, he stated. 

Approximately 29,000 men 19 years old 
have been deferred by local boards to work 
on farms. It is not known what propor- 
tion of this group are COs. It is believed 
that a partial explanation for the small 
number of new assignments to CPS under 
the draft extension law prior to the draft 
holiday is the large number ‘of Peace 
Church youth engaged in agriculture with 
consequent deferment in many cases. For 
a registrant to be deferred for farm work 
he must be “necessary to and regularly en- 
gaged in an essential agricultural occupa- 
tion or endeavor and for whom a satisfac- 
tory replacement is not obtainable.” 


Pamphlet 


“A Peace to End Wars” is the title of 
a study-action pamphlet prepared by Betty 
Muther Jacob for the NSBRO for distribu- 
tion to high school youth. Several thousand 
copies of the pamphlet, which mp oe 
sold at ten cents each, will now be 
uted in group quantities for the cost of 
postage. Orders will be sent upon request 
and bills sent for postage. Mailing cost of 
such printed matter is low. 

The pamphlet was originally printed in 
quantities for use by high school youth in 
a kind of high school civilian service as an 
alternative to preparedness activities ad- 
vocated early in the war for the schools. 
The need for extensive use of the aye 
in this connection did not develop but there 
has been widespread use of it for study 
groups and action projects seeking to un- 
derstand and apply the pacifist conception 
of the road to permanent peace. It is ideal 
for use in the Sunday School as well as 
public school class room. 

The preface of the pamphlet states: “The 
dream of the ‘Century of the mmon 
Man’ is that some day some generation 
will learn better ways to live together in a 
friendly world 

“Maybe it will be your generation, you 
in Senior and Junior High School. But if 
you are to avoid the mistakes of other 
generations who have also dreamed of a 
better world, you will have to start today 
in your own community to create the atti- 
tudes and learn the techniques essential for 
community and world cooperation.” 

The pamphlet’s 55 pages contain five 
chapters with the following headings: The 
Future of Democracy, Race, The Good 
Neighbor, Relief and Rehabilitation, and 
World Organization. There is a section 
offering suggestions for activities in the 
summer which both contribute to a foun- 
dation for peace and provide educational 
experiences. There are seven pages of bib- 
liography and listings of organizations which 
are primarily concerned with working for 
world peace. 

The pamphlet recommends that “per- 
sonal experience with problem areas is one 
of the best ways for young people to ac- 
quire the sympathy | necessary to build a 
friendly world.” It is self-described as an 
outline of some basic problems and sug- 
gested programs for the classroom and com- 
munity. "he is built largely around action 


projects instead of texts, though some ex- 
cellent texts are listed in the back. Stories 
used are true. 





CPS Evaluation—/from page 1) 


tive side of the ledger. The men came to 
camp just as they had been at home, and 
it is conceivable that we did not all come 
having reached a maturity that would as- 
sure a positive product. Perhaps it is true 
that Civilian Public Service did not actually 
change many of us but rather accentuated 
our already inherent tendencies. On the 
other hand, it may well be that numbers 
of us have changed and that some of us 
have changed considerably.” 

He pointed out the possibility of lasting 
ill effect on the individual from bad work 
habits often developed in CPS, the de- 
moraiizing aspects of doing work that was 
not well planned which in some cases con- 
veyed the impression of “made work.” 

he confusion created in some minds 
from being thrust into a group with widely 
separate points-of-view leaves an unsolved 
problem, he pointed out: “Whether there 
will always be enough light finally to find 
one’s way through, remains to seen,” 
Gaeddert comments. 

He pointed to possible detrimental ef- 
fects from having had, for as, much as four 
years, all basic needs ‘provided. The ques- 
tion is raised, “Will it not be somewhat dif- 
ficult to adjust again to the hard, cold world 
where ‘everyone looks out for himself and 
the Devil takes the hindmost’?” 

“Or is it not conceivable that in groups 
as large as they were there would be bad 
habits as well as good habits and that the 
bad ones had potential carry-over possi- 
bilities the same as the good ones?” 

On the side of positive achievements, 
Gaeddert listed: 

“1. Here was an excellent opportunity to 
deepen one’s religious faith. There was 
time for thought and reading, and one could 
discuss one’s thinking and test one’s reading 
in group discussions. . Certainly the op- 
portunity was there and the occasion was 
ripe for a deepening of the faith. One 
must add, however, that this did not hap- 
pen inevitably nor did it come for each one 
of us. Many of the men did take ad- 
vantage of this great opportunity and have 
found their faith in God more deeply 
rooted through this enriching experience. 

“2. We had occasion to widen our knowl- 
edge concerning our several Mennonite con- 
stituent groups and to learn to appreciate 
them. . . . This bids well for a close fellow- 
ship among the oncoming generation of 
Mennonites, and one looks with anticipation 
toward the time when we can work to- 
gether much more closely and effectively. 

“3. We have had occasion to learn to 
know and to appreciate our heritage. Never 
before have more than four thousand of 
our young men been exposed to the knowl- 
edge of the basic tenets of our faith... . 

“4. We have had occasion to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the Scriptures and to 
apply them more directly as a guide in our 
everyday life. . . 

“5. We have been exposed to various 
methods of problem solving. We have 
learned that there are some ways of dealing 
with problems that are much nearer the 
Christian method than others. . . . Civilian 
Public Service should have cast considerable 
light on the po of Christian administra- 
tion. One of the most direct avenues of 
service to suffering humanity came in Ci- 
vilian Public Service through the chance 
we had to serve in mental hospitals and 
state training schools for feeble-minded. 
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Probably more than 1,500 men have served 
in one or another of these institutions under 
Mennonite Central Committee direction, 
and these men have had occassion to be- 
come acquainted with the situation at first- 
ee eae 

In commenting on what the CPS ex- 
perience has meant to the church, Gaddert 
wrote: , : 

“Through the Civilian Public Service pro- 
gram it was possible for the Church and 
the drafted man to give a combined witness. 
In World War I this was not the case; the 
witness was made largely through the con- 
scientious objector who refused to enter 
military service. Although individual min- 
isters came to give such assistance as they 
could to the men in the camps, the Men- 
nonite church as a whole could not enter 
into an active witness for peace in World 
War I as it could in World War II. Also, 
in World War II, the church membership 
throughout the Mennonite constituency in 
our country was confronted with a decision 
almost the same as that which confronted 
the draftee. The entire Mennonite church 
membership needed to take a position rela- 
tive to the question of participation or non 
participation in war, at least to the point of 
supporting or not supporting the alternative 
service program. Thus it enabled a much 
wider witness than only by those who were 
draited as conscientious objectors: It per- 
mited nation-wide, joint witness of the 
church and Civilian Public Service men. 
This helped the entire Mennonite church 
in that it had to re-evaluate one of its 
basic tenets of faith: the principle of non- 
participation in war. 

“Tt, likewise enabled the Church at large 
in our country to help keep alive the 
principle of religious freedom. Here was a 
program built around the fundamental con- 
cept of freedom to follow the dictates of 
one’s conscience; and individual church 
members as well as whole church bodies 
could rally to its support. The position of 
the conscientious objector is essentially one 
of religious freedom, and one of the out- 
standing services which the alternative serv- 
ice program has rendered to our country is 
that of keeping the conscience of the nation 
sensitive to this great principle. We are 
indeed ‘grateful that in this great country 
of ours this basic principle has received such 
considerate recognition and treatment.” 

Gaeddert also pointed out that CPS 
“helped our church to come to grips anew 
with the peace principle. Our church was 
confronted with two questions: 

“1. Do we still hold to the principle of 
nonresistance and the way of love as taught 
by Jesus and as practiced by our Anabap- 
tist forefathers? To this our church an- 
swered Yes, although not solidly and with 
one accord. et 

“2. Do we believe in the principle of 
peace so strongly that we are willing to pay 
the price? Again our church answered af- 
firmatively, and this in spite of the high 
cost of operating the aiternative service 
program.” ; 

Another benefit of CPS was learning to 
work together, Gaeddert wrote. “Through 
the alternative service program the various 
Mennonite and affiliated groups fond 
themselves working together in an or- 
ganization adequate to administer a na- 
tion-wide program.” He stated that through 
the organizational set-up which operated 
more than fifty CPS units from coast-to- 
coast, the Mennonites were better able to 
carry out an extensive relief program. 

Also, on the credit side of the ledger he 
listed the following: 

“We learned that we could administer 


an alternative service program. Although 
we had not had any previous experience 
that qualified us for this work, yet we were 
able by thé grace of God to administer. 
We learned that we could finance such a 
program even at the cost of more than 
three-quarters of a million dollars an- 
nually. . . . We have discovered that our 


‘young people are capable of carrying re- 


sponsibilities. Never before have we had 
such a great potential of young men in 
our church who have already shown their 
capabilities. They have served in respon- 
sible positions: as regional directors, busi- 
ness managers, camp clerks, in technical 
agency offices, etc.; and they have served 
well. What this may mean to the church 


we cannot answer now, but it bids for a 
strong service that these men may be able 
to render to the church of the future.” 


CO Notes 


On Account 


Henry Swartzentruber, Grottoes, Va., Men- 
nonite camp, has kept a record of four years 
of labor for the government and his bill totals 
$4,296. Broken down, it reads: 1,010 days 
on project at $4 per day, $4,040; (fifty cents 
per hour) 44 days on overhead, $176; twelve 
days of overtime, $36; seven days of unused 
furlough, $28; and four days counted as 
nical aneous, $16. 


Help for Handicapped 

A number of COs will be able to qualify 
for federal aid available under Public Law 113 
for those needing vocational rehabilitation. 
The law mentions COs as eligible for benefits 
extended to pee with physical or mental 
handicaps. Inquiries should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction at the 
capital of the state of residence. 


From the Papers 


From an editorial entitled “Black Mark on 
Virginia” in the Richmond, Va., Times-Dis- 
patch, circulation 107,000: 

The action of the American Legion Post 
in Smyth County in bringing pressure 
against the employment of Evan Hollings- 
worth, conscientious objector, as a teacher 
in Marion High School, is the most de- 
plorable instance of its kind to come to 
light in Virginia since the war. It had 
appeared that a more adult and tolerant at- 
titude toward men morally opposed to par- 
ticipation in war had grown up in the 
nation in the 25 years Tatesin the two 
world wars, but the reports from Marion 
indicate that we have not yet achieved 
general recognition of freedom of religious 
belief, which is a cherished part of our 
heritage. 


Several days later, Linwood J. Stevenson, 
Pastor, Powhatan Methodist Circuit, in a 
letter to the above.editor, wrote: . 

The sincere conscientious objectors have 
rendered a service in preserving religious 
freedom, and, as you suggest, should not be 
penalized for their courage. 

From an editorial on “The Conscientious 
Objectors’ in the Santa Monica, Calif. 
Outlook: 


We have no intention to make a defense 
for those who refused to serve their country 
for conscientious reasons. But it is in- 
teresting to know that under the draft law 
of 1940 about 6000 of these persons were 
sentenced to prison, and that those whose 
sentences have not expired are still being 
confined for their religious opinions. 





It is obvious that these conscientious ob- 
jectors are not criminals. If so they do 
not belong in prison. However contrary to 
national principles their ideals were, they 
have certainly been punished enough and 
ought to be released. While America is 
continuing this imprisonment, amnesty has 
been declared for all classes of political of- 
fenders in Italy, Germany, Bulgaria, Greece, 
India and other countries. General Mac- 
Arthur has released almost a million Jap- 
anese political prisoners, among whom were 
many conscientious objectors. In Britain 
only 26 remained in prison last May. 


From an editorial in the Saint Louis, Mo., 
Star-Times (Cir. 158,907): 

One of the finest examples of the growing 
tolerance and understanding of the Ameri- 
can people is the fact that their attitude 
toward conscientious objectors was so 
much more tolerant during the second world 
war than during the first. During the years 
just passed, few lips snarled the epithet 
“yellow-back.” . . « There is, however, a 
great diversity of religious and ethical con- 
viction among the American people, and it 
is the chief glory of this nation that these 
personal convictions are respected and pro- 
tected by the law. 


From an editorial in the Toledo, Ohio, Le- 
gion Press: 


The conviction persists that the majority 
found their “consciences” a handy refuge 
for their cowardice. Perhaps they didn’t 
rationalize it themselves, but fear of per- 
sonal suffering was probably the underlying 
motive which made them so loftily opposed 
to participation in their country’s defense. 

For us, we'll go along with the average 
fellow who says: “If America is good 
enough to live in, it is good enough to 
fight for—and not to let some other man 
take the risk.” 





N ational Service Board for 
Religious Objectors 

P. O. Box 1 

Washington 13, D. C. 


Please enter my order for ........ 
copies of the CPS Directory at a cost 
of fifty cents per copy. I am en- 
closing my remittance for the amount. 














